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Abstract: 

A Kharosthi inscription (Figures 1 and 2), previously stated to be found at Saddo, has been 
published and republished by scholars since its first discovery in 1872 (Cunningham 1875). 
However, recent archaeological discoveries in the Zulam area, located about 3 kilometres 
southwest of Saddo village, have confirmed that the so-called Saddo inscription actually 
belongs to the group of carvings discovered near the Zulam Bridge over the river Panjkora. 
This article not only situates the inscription in its exact location, it also revisits the readings 
offered by previous scholars and sheds light on the significance of this inscription and a 
number of other new Kharosthi inscriptions and figurative designs discovered together. 
Additionally, these carvings are located in an area that remained the main crossing point for 
invaders and traders between the Bajaur and Dir-Swat regions. Therefore, in addition to other 
important information yet to be discovered, these engravings may also help, in our future 
studies, to place the battle of Alexander at Massaga, in the Lower Dir, in its geographical 
context. 
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Since its first discovery in 1872 (Cunningham 1875), the so-called Saddo Rock Inscription 
has recently been rediscovered by Mr. Sohail Khan, Professor of Archaeology, and Mr. Akbar 
Khan, the latter a social worker and resident of Timergara town, Lower Dir district. 
Photographs of the inscription were sent to me for opinion, but due to certain complexities in 
reading the inscription, I decided to visit the site and study it on the spot (Figures 3, 4)'. My 
visit was very enriching not only because I found that the arrangement of the letters on the 
surface of the rock was not the same as it was believed, but this visit also gave me the 
opportunity to further explore the area for other rock carvings. During this visit, we were able 
to discover and trace the ancient rope suspension bridge which was built during the British 
period to cross the Panjkora River (Figure 5). In addition, the foundation of another rope 
palanquin bridge located to the north of that of the British period, was also noticed and 
recorded. 


'- Tam thankful to both of them for their assistance during this visit. A preliminary report was first published 


as a draft document (Nasim Khan et al 2020). 
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The Saddo rock inscription was first published by Alexander Cunningham in 1875 in 
“Report of the Archaeological Survey of India” (Cunningham 1875: 62-63) (Figure 1) who 
has proposed the following reading of the inscription: 


Masa Chetra di. 

ru* mudetama samja. 

esa hana * tra a ** hajoya. 
yegatuheasa * ja. 


eee 


About 55 years later, the same inscription was published by Sten Konow in his 
monumental work: Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. Il, part.1, in 1929 (Konow 1929: 
9-10) but he has refrained from attempting to improve Cunningham’s reading except to give 
the following suggestions regarding the reading of the first two lines of the inscription. 


1. matudhitrana 
2. da..[mukha] damasvoja 


Two years later Konow re-published the same inscription (Known 1931: 25-29) (Figure 
2) but this time with a full note suggesting the following reading and translation: 


Text: 

1.mu..dhe... 

2. (sambatsarae cha*)dusadam(e*) sra 4 4 

3. iSa (pra*)di[stavide*] esha 


4. [sedu*]ye garuheasa[rtha* Je 


Translation: 
“In the 104th year, the 8. Sravana, at this [instant, by ..] was set up this bridge, for the sake of 
heavy.....” 


Since the publication of the inscription by Konow, his readings and translations have been 
cited in different scholarly and other works. However, the rediscovery of the Saddo Rock 
inscription has caused us not only to re-examine this particular inscription, but also to place it 
in its geographical and historical context as it is found together with other carvings and 
inscriptions probably belong to the same period. The efforts of our recent archaeological 
investigation in the area between the villages of Tarai and Shago Kass, near the modern 
bridge of Zulam, and on the right bank of Panjkora, rewarded us with the discovery of several 
other engravings and important rock inscriptions in the area which is briefly discussed below. 


Rock Carvings 

Two different rock carving complexes were explored near the remains of the wooden 
bridge from the British period and close the Zulam Bridge which gives another possible 
access from Lower Dir area to ancient Uddiyana, via Talash valley, to Peshawar valley, via 
Khar and Ghalani, and Afghanistan, via Khar Bajaur. The main complex of carvings, which is 
termed here Zone A (Figure 6), is located on the left bank of the river while Zone B, made up 
of a few rock carvings, is on the right bank of the river and just opposite to Zone A. A third 
zone was earlier explored by the author in 1999 in the locality of Shago Kas (means: sand 
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plain) located about one kilometre south of the Zulam bridge. But, it is very sad to find out 
that the carvings are no longer exist as they disappeared due to the severe flood in 2010 while 
some of the engraved stones have been destroyed by the locals for the construction of their 
houses built in this area. 


Area A 

A number of rock carvings were found have been engraved on the surfaces of different 
rocks and boulders located between the modern Dir-Cakdara road and the Panjkora River, 
almost opposite to Tor Baba (Figures 6, 7), a famous mausoleum of a Muslim saint located in 
the middle of an agricultural land between the hills to the west and the Panjkora river to the 
east. The carvings are close to the north of the remains of an ancient bridge built during the 
British period to control the areas and for easy access to Bajaur and other places of British 
interest. The boulders/rocks are lying in almost the same alignments and some of them have a 
slight patina from rainwater runoff otherwise the carvings are highly patinated. The carvings 
consist of figurative designs and inscriptions. Among the figurative drawings, the most 
important are the representation of daggers (Figure 8), swastikas (Figure 9), the figure of a 
horse, the drawing of a bison or a yak (Figure 10), carvings of human figures (e.g. Figure 11), 
spiral designs (e.g. Figure 12) and other geometric patterns (e.g. Figure 13), etc. 

Besides the inscription published as the “Saddo Rock Inscription” (see above), two other 
inscriptions have also been noticed nearby. One of them is written in Kharosthi script while 
the other one is difficult to read. The inscribed rocks are close to each other in a parallel 
position and are lying almost in the east-west directions (Figure 14). The letters of the first 
inscription are arranged on the humpbacked rock either horizontally, perpendicularly or in 
opposition and are engraved on the summit, east and west face of the rock which is located 
east of the second inscribed boulder. The direction of the writings, the engraving techniques 
and their alignments suggest that all the engravings on this rock probably consist of five 
inscriptions engraved either by the same person with different tools or by different people. In 
previous reports, all were considered as one inscription. 


Rock 1: Inscriptions Nos. 1-5 


Inscription 1 (Figure 15): 
i. dedema (or dadama) sumam ksayo 
ii. +yegaruheasa 


i. Provided a dwelling place to rest 
ii. For Yegaruhea or of Yegaruhea 


This inscription is engraved on the east face of the rock. The first line starts after the letter 
“pa” of the Inscription 3, which is probably in upside down position when seen from the east. 
The reading of the first line of Inscription 1 is almost sure except the first two letters, which 
could be read either “dada” or “dede” because of the possible diacritical marks added to the 
starting point of the letters. The next letter is “Sa” or “Su”; in the latter case the supposed 
diacritical mark “u’” could also represents a simple foot mark. It is also possible that the letter 
is miswritten for “Sra” providing the suffix “ra” to the left limb of the letter. The following 
letter is the angular form of “ma” added with a dot below and could be read as “mam” or a 
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simple “ma” because such dots are already attested in other inscriptions as well (see below). 
The vertical of the letter “ksa” shows a bend while the diacritical mark “e” in “yo” in the last 
letter of this line is added to the inner side of the angle. The term “Sama” also appears in the 
rock carvings of the Upper Indus Valley (MANP’, Band 4, 2001: 45:6), but in the latter case 
it is written in Brahmi characters. 

The reading of the next line does not pose any problem except the first letter which is 
unclear. The size of this sign is smaller compared to the rest of the letters in this inscription; it 
may also not be part of this inscription. The next line starts with the angular form of “ya” 
added with a diacritical mark “e”. The loop for the medial “u” in “ru” is clear. The letter is 
followed by the usual form of the letters “heasa”. Keeping a little space after “sa” of the 
second line, the gap between the end of the first and second lines is filled with letters written 
perpendicularly. They are cursive in form and could not be part of this inscription. If seen 
from the west, it could give the reading “ma or mam ksa”’. It is possible that in a later period, 
someone has tried to copy the last part of the first line. 

It is hard to make sense of the first line. The word “dede” can be formed on Sanskrit Da-. 
The second word can mean “conquer, subdue, etc.” If the reading and the identification of the 
words are correct, the name Yegaruhea would probably be of Iranian or Central Asian origin. 


Inscription 2 (Figure 16) 
gat+tsa 


“of Sat” 


At the left end of the rock and in the area below, there is probably another inscription in 
which the first and last letters are readable “Sat++sa’”’. The width of the strokes of the letters is 
less than the other inscription. It can be a proper name with a genitive ending. 


Inscription 3 (Figure 17) 
i+dapu|tra|ninat+ut 


“the daughter of ...” 


Between the two lines is another inscription engraved with a different tool. The 
inscription begins at the right end of the stone. The letters are not very clear. The stroke of the 
initial “1” passes horizontally and through the middle of its vertical while in “pu” the 
diacritical mark “u’” is represented by a loop. 


Inscription 4 (Figure 18) 


“of Parnaa” 


> Materialien zur Archaologie der Nordgebiete Pakistan 
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This inscription is engraved vertically on the west face of the rock. The letter “sa” which 
is the last letter, touches the bottom of the “rma” or “ni” ligature. The writing style and 
engraving technique are the same as Inscription 1 on Rock 1. 

The name “parna” or “parni”, may be of Iranian origin. A similar name comes from a 
historical record where Parni or Aparni (Zadneprovskiy 1999: 457; Errington and Curtis 
2007: 43) is mentioned as a confederation of nomads, who had occupied the land along the 
edges of the agricultural oases from the Caspian Sea to the River Tedzen and had invaded 
Parthia against Andragoras of the Graeco Bactrian (Koshlenko and Pilipko 1999: 131) and 
had established an independent Parthian state in 250 B.C. under the Arsacid dynasty 
(Zadneprovskiy 1999: 457). The name could also be read “parna” or “pharna”, which is also 
of Iranian origin (see von Hintiber 1980: 51, 72). Similar name “Parna” is equally mentioned 
in a Sogdian inscription recorded in the Upper Indus Valley (see MANP, Band 5, 2005: 32:6, 
62:6). 


Rock 2: Inscription 1 (Figure 19). Stone about 1.82m long 


This inscription, also written in Kharosthi characters, is engraved on an elongated rock 
which is located near and to the west of Rock 1. The letters are almost clear and legible. 
There are some unclear traces at the beginning and below the second line but they do not 
appear to be part of the inscription. It reads: 


i. mali[ka]vaputrasa/// 
ii. hisarayasa kridi/// 


i. Of the son of Malikava/// 
ii. Creation of Raja Hisa/// 


Or 


“Creation of Raja Hisa, the son of Malikava” or, with less probability, “cause to be done for 
Hisaraya, the son of Malikava” 


The first letter in the first line is not very clear but its round bottom suggests it to be the 
letter “ma”. The second letter is either “li” or “ha”. The form of the “ha” is clear in this 
inscription, therefore, I would suggest the reading “li” for this partially preserved sign. It 
could also be read “la” without a diacritical mark “1”. The possible reading for the next two 
letters is “kava” or “kaa”. The end of the first line pose no problem of reading. The second 
line is very clear and the reading is certain. 


66299 
1 


The name Malika in the first line is, once again, of Iranian origin which means “a king” 
while “Malaka-” means a female messenger; an armour woman. In Sanskrit “Mallika” is the 
name of a bird. The name Sri Malika “ri malikavaputrsa” is attested in a Sarada inscription 
found in Gandhara (Nasim Khan 2003)*. But among some of the early references about this 
title, one may refer to the rulers of Hatra of the Parthian Empire (c.238 BC-AD 223/4) who 
used MLK (king) as a title. 


For the title MLK see Livshits 2007: 173. 
For its use in the Buddhist context, Mallika-sutta may be a good example. 
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Hisa in the second line could also be an Iranian name and may be used for HiSa which 
means “observing”. It is generally attested as a second element in a name such as Vispa-hi§a, 
which means “observing all”. The second word is either part of the name or it is used here 
only a title “Raja-”. It is also possible that “hisa-” is for Sanskrit “hita-” or “hida-” which 
means “happiness”. In a Brahmt inscription in the Upper Indus Valley, the term ‘-hita” is 
used as second element in the name “Rajahita” (MANP, Band 8, 2007: 349:8). 

The exact subject and background of the inscription is not very clear from the content of 
the epigraph. The inscription may refer to certain important tasks performed on the order of 
Hisa or for Hisa. If so, the circumstantial evidence would suggest, as well as from the point 
of view of its location, that the inscription may refer to some building work of strategic 
importance such as the construction of a bridge over the river or of a building as a control 
point. Archaeological remains are reported on the right bank of the Panjkora River however, 
on the left side of the river we observed few remains of structures near the carvings but they 
are currently encroached by the construction of a police station. Strategically it is an 
important stronghold as the area on both sides of the river can be guarded from here. The 
inscription could therefore either refer to the construction of a means of crossing like a bridge 
over the river, or to this possible citadel of strategic importance. 


The rediscovery of the so called Saddo inscription, along with the newly revealed 
carvings, is significant because neither the exact location of the inscription was clear nor it’s 
reading in previous reports. However, the most relevant questions that still remain to be asked 
about the presence of these engravings are: when were they made? Who made them and why 
or for what reason at this particular place? 


When? 

The multiplicity of carvings at Zulam, their patina and the different techniques or tools 
used in the engraving of these carvings would suggest that they were not all made by the 
same person or even executed simultaneously. Their nature and characteristics show that they 
were engraved by different people who settled here or visited this region at different times, 
the duration of which is difficult to specify. It is also not known when exactly and for how 
long this area was frequented. In the absence of Kharosthi inscriptions, one could easily 
associate the much patinated engravings with the prehistoric period, which is in fact not the 
case since the Kharosthi inscriptions present the same dark patina as the rest of the 
engravings. For this reason, all these engravings seem to have been executed during the 
historic period. But when exactly? The date would be difficult to determine, however, on 
palaeographic ground, the inscriptions can be placed before the first century CE. This is 
based on the shape of the half-open mouth “sa” and the angular shape of the letter “ma”, 
marked with a dot below (see above inscription n°1). This form of “ma” is already attested in 
the Avaca inscription (Bailey 1978: 9, Pl. V.a; Fussman 1980, Plate II) which supposedly 
comes from the Bajaur region. The dot or a slash under “ma” or “ha” is also attested on Indo- 
Greek coins, e.g. on the Eucratides I and Menander I coins (see Bopearachchi and Aman ur 
Rahman 1995: 111, 117). The representation of the prefix “ra” in “parni” (Inscription 4) is 
generally the characteristic of the pre-Kushan period. Inscription 1 on Rock 2 also shows the 
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same type of “sa”. But the medial “u” of the two inscriptions is marked by a loop, generally 
considered as the characteristic of the Kushan period. However, this type of middle “u” is 
also attested in the Indo-Greek period (see Konow 1929: 7). Therefore and in light of these 
characteristics, the Zulam inscriptions may belong to a period between the 3rd century BCE 
and Ist century CE. 


By Whom? 

Even if nothing can be said with certainty about the origins and status of the people 
involved behind these engravings, some of them can nevertheless explain the actions of the 
people or their social class. For example, Iranian names in these inscriptions would suggest 
their Central Asian or Iranian origin. Similarly, the multiple swastikas, well attested in Iranian 
culture, would explain the dynastic or religious affiliation of their engravers. The shape of the 
daggers, which are also found in large numbers, is comparable to those found in Scythian-era 
burials in Central Asia (Parzinger 2010: Plate 40; see also Sarianidi 1985: 212-219) and 
could explain the warlike nature of their engravers. In the iconography of the monuments of 
the Parthian Empire, daggers have been depicted on a number of reliefs since they were used 
as a royal emblem by the Parthians in the Ist century BCE (Olbrycht 2020: 231). While the 
drawing of a horse which symbolizes power, wealth and skill, can explain their power of 
conquests. Riding a horse remained, as it still does, a symbol for the peoples of Central Asia. 
Horses were also the main source of transport for people or used on the trade routes linking 
Central Asia to Gandhara via Afghanistan. 

Most likely, the engravers were not ordinary people but they probably belonged to a 
group of soldiers or a ruling class. The generally non-Indian iconography and names in the 
inscriptions suggest that the execution of the inscriptions was probably done at the behest of 
the Parthian or Scythian ruling class who ruled this region during and before the Ist century 
CE. Besides the Kharosthi inscriptions found in the region (see for example Fussman 1980, 
1984 and 1993; Majumdar 1937; Nasim Khan 1997), a large body of numismatic evidence 
confirms Indo-Greek and Scytho-Parthian control over the region.” 


Why? 

The inscriptions are located in a remote area in the past and were barely noticed by locals 
before our visits to the site. Earlier to the construction of the current road that connects 
Timergara to the Talash Valley, this area was accessible only to pedestrians or riders of 
animals such as horses, bison or oxen and mules. Interestingly, the carving of a horse or a yak 
is among the carvings; the latter is engraved near the Kharostht inscriptions. As noted above, 
the carvings are on both sides of the river, indicating that it was a crossing point for people 
coming from areas located on either side of the river. However, crossing the Panjkora River 
at this place without a bridge, a boat or a raft is almost impossible during the summer session 
when the increase in temperature causes the river level to rise. Therefore, this is possible only 
in winter, but snowfall at high mountain passes still prevents communication with the 
lowlands. Therefore, the travellers had to travel during the summer session, but once they 


The prehistoric period in this region is attested by the rock engraving site of Bajauro, Talash and stone tools 
found at Andheri (see for example Rahman 2009). The discovery of the cultural period of the Gandhara tombs 
was made at Timergara (Dani 1967) and the Achaemenid occupation of the region is attested by the settlement 
site of Balambat (Dani 1967). 
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reached the river, they found that the water level was high and so the only option was to wait 
for the water to decrease in River. It is also possible that this area served as an important 
trading centre where people had to trade their goods which were brought from different 
regions as we saw in the Upper Indus Valley. During the British period, this particular place 
was used to build a wooden bridge to cross Panjkora to advance their campaign in the Jandul 
Valley (Gazetteer 1928: 16-17) to fight Umara Khan in April 1895. 


Conclusion 

The discovery of rock engravings at Zulam, on either side of the Panjkora River — the Greek 
“Guraios” — is important for the history of the region. This area seems to have been the 
crossing point for travellers and invaders coming from the west to reach Gandhara. The 
Central Asian names, mentioned in the Kharosthi inscriptions, and other Central Asian 
elements in the rest of the carvings suggest that this is a region that was not only visited and 
traversed by Indo-Scythians and Indo-Parthians, but was also reached by Alexander before he 
was involved in a fierce battle at a place called Massaga. To find out more about the links 
between the Greeks and the Scythians with this region, more evidence needs to be gathered. 
The area on the right bank of the Panjkora has not yet been thoroughly investigated, and we 
hope to find more evidence of this type and other archaeological remains during our future 
research in the region. Further discoveries may provide additional information, so far derived 
from the above-mentioned rock engravings. However, these discoveries still remain of great 
importance for the history of the region, particularly with regard to its role in East-West 
contact, as shown by other archaeological finds in the area, as well as travellers’ accounts and 
documents, particularly Arian Indika which refers to the Alexander’s adventure in this region. 
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PLATE 21 
M. Nasim Khan, “Rock-carvings and inscriptions at Zulam Bridge (Lower Dir), Gandhara” 


Fig. 1: Copy of the Saddo Rock Inscription (Cunningham 1875) 


6, Cunning hart gar mer : 
C ine han ADL im SLWTAT ay, 


Fig. 3: View of Panjkora and the valley on the right bank Fig. 4: View of Arang, Bajaur and Jandul valley from Kamrani hills 
of the river 


Zulam bridge : 


PLATE 22 


Fig. 5: Bridge under construction (British period), Fig. 6: Rock carving site near the remains of the British period 
(Younghusband, G.J. and Younghusband, E.F., 1910) bridge, located in the vicinity of the modern Zulam Bridge 
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Fig. 7: Documentation of rock carvings at Zulam is in progress. In the background is Tor Baba Mausoleum 
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Fig. 9: A group of 4 swastikas 


PLATE 23 


Fig. 10: Drawing of a bison or yak Fig. 11: Bust of human figure 


Fig. 12: Spiral design Fig. 13: Geometrical design 
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PLATE 24 


Fig. 15: East face of Rock No. 1, Inscription 1 


Fig. 16: Inscription 2, Rock No. | 
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PLATE 25 
Fig. 17: Inscription 3, Rock No. 1 
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Fig. 18: West face of Rock 
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PLATE 26 
Fig. 19: Inscription 5, Rock No. 2 


